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The Present Status of Teacher Training 


in the Use of Visual Aids 


By W. GAYLE STARNES 


Department of U Exter 

University of Kentucky, Lexinat 

7 Hike PURPOSE of this study is to detern 
the pr Sent status of isual mstruction cout 
in teacher training institutions in the Unite 

States. Since the first course in visual instruction was 

otfered only fifteen vears ago, the ( n ~ 

in the pion er stage hi instructors in thes coul 

have had little to guide them in preparing their syll 

The averave cout 

the data, is not offered as a model for all visual 

struction courses; it merely gives a co site pl 

of the practices o 

course 1s being offered. It is belie that this repo 

will be of value to those who are now teachit 

imstruction and to those who plan offer sucl 

course in the near future. 

The writer recognizes the fact tl is study 
not repre sent all the teacher training in the usé 
visual aids. [or many vears there h been teacl 
in teacher training institutions who | elven 
students instruction in the use of various visual 
as they pertained to particular suby¢ matter fie 
He also r ognizes that part of the regular cours 
elementary teachers contains much training in the 
of certain visual aids, 

It was impossible to secure absolutely accurate 
regarding the amount of time devoted to each topi 
the course. Howeve1 1S believe l t] | th estimat 
received are sufficiently reliable to ¢1 a reasona 
true picture of existing practices. Due to the fa 
that some of the respondents said that they could not 
give even an estimate of the amount of time devotes 
to each topic, this part of the study had to be based 
the fifty-three responses in which tin llotment 


indicated. 

Previous Studies. The only other similar study 
so far as the writer has been able to ascertain, was 
the one made in 1932 by George A. Stracke,! who et 
deavored to find out what was being taught at that 
time in courses in visual instruction Each of the 
eighty-six institutions listed in the 1931 Directory ot 
the National Academy of Visual Instruction was asked 
for a detailed outline of its course in visual instru 
tion. Forty-four institutions replied. Of this numbet 
eleven stated they offered no such courses. (The dat 
contained in the present study show that there wer: 
fifty-six institutions offering courses in 1931.) Out 
lines were submitted by thirty-three institutions. Anal 
ysis of these outlines revealed a total of fifty topics 
Results of Mr. Stracke’s study show the diversity of 
opinion existing among instructors in visual aids 


1 George A. Stracke, What is Being Taught 


Justruction?’ Educational Sereen, 11 204. September. 1932 


Presenting some interesting data obtained 
from a survey of visual instruction courses. 


surses as to what should be included in such a course. 


The present study shows that this diversity still exists. 
Che data concerning the courses were col- 
ted by sending questionnaires to the 154 institutions 


reported to be offering courses in visual aids. This 
ing list was taken from the Visual Instruction Dt- 
published by the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction in 1931, supplemented by the list which 
appeared in the May (1935) issue of the Educational 
Chis latter list consisted of the names of the 
tions offering visual aids courses in the 1935 

mer session. 
Of the 154 questionnaires sent out, 140 replied, about 
90 per cent response. Eighty institutions stated that 
separate courses in visual aids. The reply 
f these institutions came in too late to be in- 
cluded in the study, The seventy-nine replies on which 
| represent Hawaii and the following 
\rizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
akota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
\Visconsin. Twenty-h teachers colleges, twenty-one 
arts colleges, twenty-one municipal and private 
and twelve state universities are included 


Analysis Of The Data 
[he questionnaire was divided into fourteen items, 
of which requested preliminary information, such 
the names and addresses of the institutions and 
responding staff member. This blank was very care- 
prepared in an effort to be able to mirror ex- 
ditions in the tabulated results. Of course, 
any other interesting questions could have been ask- 
ed, but the writer realized that educators today are 
deluged with questionnaires ; with this in mind, he con- 
fined his to what he considered the minimum informa- 
tion necessary to make an accurate study of the sub- 
yecl 
When Course Was First Offered. The first signifi- 
cant item in the questionnaire asked for the date a 
separate general course in visual aids was first offered 
in the institution. Since 1921, when the first course was 
offered, the number of institutions offering such 
courses has increased at the rate of an average of about 
four each year, until there are at the present time, ac- 
cording to the information received for this study, sev- 
enty-nine (eighty, including the reply that was re- 
ceived too late to be classified) institutions offering 
courses in visual instruction. 
Number of Students Completing Course. About 26,- 
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800 students had completed a course in visual aids by 
June, 1936. At the time the replies were received, the 
second semester, 1935-36, the seventy-nine institutions 
reported that about 23,230 had completed the course 
and that 2,572 were at that time enrolled in visual in- 
struction courses. 

Title of the Course. Twenty-six different titles are 
given to the general course in the different institutions. 
Fifty per cent of the replies gave as the title Visual 
Education. The other titles listed were: Visual Aids, 
Visual Instruction, Visual and Sensory Technique, Vis- 
ual and Other Sensory Aids, Methods in Visual Edu- 
cation, Movie Operation, Visual and Auditory [duca- 
tion, New Sensory Aids in Teaching, Supervision 
Through Visual Aids, Visual Aids to Education, Vis- 
ual Education and Illustrative Technique, Visual Aids 
in Instruction, The Use of Teaching .\ids, Visual Aids 
in Teaching, Materials and Methods in Visual Instruc- 
tion, Methods in Visual Instruction, Visual and Sen 
sory Aids, Methods in Use of Visual Aids, Visual 
Education and Sensory Technique, Materials and Meth 
ods in Visual and Auditory Education, Visual Aids 
and Sensory Techniques, Sensory Aids, and Visual- 
Sensory Aids. 

Table I shows the number of institutions offering 
the course on various grade levels. 


TABLE 1 
Number of Per 
Level Institutions Cent 
Senior College and Graduate Level Only....40 54.05 
memaee Comeme Eevet Cinly 2... ou. ccc ccccces 17 22.98 
Junior and Senior College Level Only ...... 7 9.46 
Junior College, Senior College and 
Graduate Level Only ....... 4 5.41 
aumeor Conese Level Only ... occ cccciiees 4 5.41 
Graduate Level Oniy ...... Te Oe 2.70 


Laboratory Materials Used. Table 2 shows the ex- 
tent to which the various laboratory materials are 
used in the different courses. In addition to these list- 
ed there were eighteen others given by one or more 


respondents. 


TABLE 2 
Number of 
Courses Using Per 
Materials Cent 
Flat pictures, charts, maps, globes, etc. ....72 100.00 
16mm. motion picture projector (silent)... .71 98.61 
Crimes Side PYOJECIOF «2... 6kcecccss. ore 97.20 
NE EEE TOLL OE PEST POT OOT EE 70 97.20 
Collection of object-specimen-model 
a ea na ag nw aw ewe 60 < 70 97.20 
Pe re SO nsec csccsacecsewsaes 65 90.26 
NN oe Kade Cte awe ered «Go 90).26 
35mm. motion picture projector (silent) ....46 63.88 
l6mm. motion picture projector (sound)... .31 43.05 
35mm. motion picture projector (sound)....18 25.00 
Cameras, (motion and Still) ......565..025. 18 25.00 


Topics Covered in Course. The eleventh item of the 
questionnaire endeavored to ascertain what is_ being 
taught in the general course in visual instruction and 
the amount of time alloted to each topic. In addition to 
the twenty-eight topics listed in the data blank one of 
more of the respondents named fifteen others. Four 
of these were mentioned by a sufficient number to be 
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included in the tabulations. These forty-three topics 
either included or implied the fifty subjects named in 
Stracke’s study. 

It will be noted that the following twelve topics are 
covered in from 75 to 93 per cent of the courses in both 


studies : 
1. History of visual education. 
2. Psychological justification for the use of visual 
aids. 
3. Value of the school journey. 
4. Technique of conducting the school journey. 
5. Technique in the use of the stereoscope 
G. .\dvantages and disadvantages of the stereo 


scope. 
7. Technique in the use of lantern slides, film slides 
and opaque projectors. 
8. Advantages and disadvantages of lantern slides. 
9. Advantages and disadvantages of opaque pro 
jectors. 
10. Technique in the use of motion pictures. 
11. Advantages and disadvantages of motion pic- 
tures. 
12. Mechanics of projectors and projection. 
Time Given to Each Topic. Table 3 shows the aver 
age time given to each of the thirty-two topics included 
in the tabulation. The average course was calculated 


on the basis of a three credit course, meeting three 


es — ‘ 
times a week for eighteen weeks. 


TABLE 3 
Topic No. Hrs. 
Technique in the use of motion pictures . beeen See 
Technique in the use of lantern slides, film slides, 
opaque projectors. oF ou aes carb 3.75 
Sources of visual aids materials: film slides, stere 
graphs, projection apparatus, object-specime 
model materials, etc. .............. fe itaareraiertn wi Mite 3.75 
Mechanics of projectors and projection : 3 33 
Result of scientific studies regarding use of visual 
ne eee ee pee 7 Peer SOOT 2.42 
Psychological justification for the use of visual aids 2.12 
Technique in the use of flat pictures, cartoons, maps, 
olobes, et ere eee er ey ee ee eee aii , i ZZ 
Value of flat pictures, cartoons, maps, globes, et 2.00) 
\dministration of a visual aids program ...... 1.90 
Technique in the use of object-specimen-model vis 
UN oracle bak wae adda ae bat kiran 1.90 
NNN 2c hg i Oisng Sig, owe a.nd Maeraarcinalt L#5 
Advantages and disadvantages of motion pictures .... 1.75 
History of visual education ca 6:3 1.67 
\dvantages and disadvantages of lantern slides 1.50 
Value of object-specimen-model aids .............. 1.50 
Present status of visual education ...... 1.50 
NUNN gota csc dace feme Pe parc Selo Nate gi Ghai h. Ash Sk sg ea 1.33 
Value of school journey a tries caps 1.33 
Technique of conducting the school journey ...... 1.30 
Evaluation of textbook photographs and illustrations 1.33 
Technique in the use of the stereoscope bss0 
\dvantages and disadvantages of opaque projectors 1.33 
ee Se rr er ree 1.33 
\dvantages and disadvantages of the stereoscope..... 1.25 
\dvantages and disadvantages of film slides ....... tte, eee 
Value of blackboard and bulletin board ....... 20) 
Technique in the use of the materials named above 1.20 
Radio and television education .................. a 1.10 
Vame of dramatics as a Vistal 21d ois oss ccs ccncccs 80 
SOGEMOE BM PUPAE SIMMES cg ic 66 isi cv ccccccscees 50) 
Reproducing devices; mimeograph, hectograph, etc.. 4) 
Mounting and cataloging pictures ...............c00- 30 


(Con luded on page 331) 
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Standards for Selecting and Evaluating 


Still Pictures 


N the beginning, learning grew only out of actual 
experience. With the development of language, 

learning came to be transferred through the medium 
of a symbol, the word. Verbal transfer was possible, 
however, only when the two parties to the exchang« 
had a common experience, The invention of the print 
ing press provided an instrument for rapidly record 
ing verbal symbols for communication, Verbal transfet 
is however, an indirect method of communication and 
often results in lack of understanding and numerous 
misconceptions, especially when new concepts are be 
ing developed. 

The invention of photography and the perfection of 
the camera have provided a visual recording device of 
the most expressive form. Since visual imagery is 
fundamental to much of our thinking, the photograph 
from the camera provides one of the most effective 
methods of communication. The still photograph pre 
sents a cross-section of a visual experience at the in 
stant it occurs. It stops motion, shows line and color, 
indicates spatial relationships, and portrays people, ob 
jects, and scenes in which motion is not an essential 
feature. When taken from place to place, and present 
ed to various groups, linguistic limitations are not 
placed upon the observers and it is, therefore, an ef 
fective means of communication. This is also true of 
the artist’s painting or drawing. 

The flat picture (used here, for lack of a standard 
ized term, to mean an unprojected picture) is the most 
familiar form of pictorial presentation today, existing 
as it does in a variety of forms, as in the newspaper, 
the magazine, the textbook, the photographic pri 
lantern slide, the billboard, the window displays, tran 
parent plates, etc. It 1s destined to become a necessary 
part of our symbolic language of education. Since it is 
the least abstract of symbols, it portrays scenes out 
side the child’s view in such a manner that, vicariously, 
he can readily and effectively develop the proper men 
tal images for the situation depicted. 


Since pictures are so dynamic in their effects in 
teaching, those selected for classroom purposes should 
be considered as materials for study, and selected be 
cause of their relationships to the course of. study 
Teachers, supervisors, principals, and school systems 
should have definite standards for selecting and ap 
praising pictorial materials, and these should be rigid 
ly applied in the acquisition and purchase of pictures 
for school use. A number of research studies have 
been conducted to determine the characteristics of pic 
tures suitable for classroom use. Other persons, out of 
long experience in teaching, have drawn up standards 


for selecting and evaluating flat pictures for teaching 


, . 
An answer to the teachers question—what 
constitutes suitable pictures for class study? 


By WILBER EMMERT 
State Teachers Coilege, Indiana, Pa. 
purposes. In general they emphasize the necessity of 
having pictures that fit into the curriculum, that are 
strong in contrast, contain a chief center of interest, 
strong artistic rhythm of lines, build up a background 
or atmosphere for the topic under consideration, stimu- 
late aesthetic feelings, and are truthful. A number of 
sets of standards which have been developed are sub- 
mitted herewith in an effort to help teachers improve 
their instruction through the use of pictures. It will 
be observed that a set of common elements runs 
through the lists given, and in addition each author 
makes meaningful contributions to the problem. 

For instance, Branom! states that: 

\ picture if wisely selected, 

1. Enables a pupil to take in at a glance a complex 
relationship economically and accurately. 

2. Recalls a concrete, specific situation. 

3. Gives, through its reproduction of the original, 

an appearance of reality, 

4. Is easily understood. 

5. Arouses questions which lead the pupil far be- 
yond the immediate scope of the picture. 

Gregory? emphasizes the following functions of 
pictures : 

1. Pictures are not merely illustrative aids, but 
valuable sources of information. 

2. Pictures create ideas which are the basis of 

thinking and action. 

3. Pictures must bring a close relationship be- 
tween the abstract idea and the material thing. 

+. The picture is a partial substitute for the con- 
crete material. 

5. The picture must exhibit the subject of a les- 
son as it appears in real life. 

In his standards for selection of pictures for instruc- 
tion Gregory states: 

1. All pictures should be clear and distinct. 

2. The picture must show clearly the points de- 
sired. 

3. Simple pictures are best for teaching purposes. 

+. Pictures must show actual conditions and be 
of high pictorial quality. 

5. .\ picture should contain one principal subject. 

6. Pictures should be selected so that a series of 
views is obtained. 

Hoban® contends that in considering pictures for 
school use one must keep in mind the fundamental art 
principles of contrast, comparison, and continuity so 
that the abstractions represented in the picture may be 

'Branom & Branom: Teaching of Geography p. 114. 
2Gregory, William: Visual Aids in School, pp. 114-115. 


3Hoban, Hoban & Zisman: Visualizing the Curriculum, 
pp. 185-193. 
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made real by meaningful deductions. These abstrac- 
tions are: 

1. Motion: The pose of the subject, its relation to 
gravity, its probable changes in position and 
method of movement, suggest clues to be fol 

lowed. 

2. Size: The sense of size is often related to the 
scale of the human figure, and the inclusion of 
objects of known size give the clue to this ele- 
ment. 

Distance and Depth: Lines of perspective carry 


. 
wy 


the eye to distance points as they tend to con- 
verge. 

4. Weight: Weight may be interpreted from the 
nature of the material used. 

5. Color: Color is a matter of association, such 
as the changing of colors of the day with the 
sun, clothing, etc. 

6. Temperature: This is indicated by the amount 

of vegetation, amount and type of clothing 

worn, etc. 

Tactility, Sound, Odor, and Taste: Present 

specific problems and both pupil and teacher 

must spend considerable time in developing 


NI 


skills and habits to secure the proper responses 
to these abstractions in flat pictures. 

Hoban further states that in making, selecting, and 
using pictures, certain standards of quality and guides 
for intelligent and efficient application should be fol- 
lowed, as indicated below: 

1. Truth: Pictures should be true and accurate. 

2. Clarity: Only clear, high quality pictures should 
be used. 

3. Composition: Simplicity of composition, and 
dramatic elements should feature the picture 
selected, 

4. Action: People and animals should be shown 

in performance at work or play. 

5. Grade Level: The content should fit the age o1 
grade level of the individual or class. 

6. Relevancy: Pictures must relate directly to the 

lesson and contain a minimum of irrevelant ma- 

terial. 

Size: The size is conditioned by the use as for 


NI 


individual or group study. 

8. Number: A few well selected pictures should 
be used at a time. 

9. Finishes and Processes of Reproduction: These 
depend upon the use to which the pictures are 
to be put. 

In a research study conducted at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder Colorado, Lelia Trolinger develop- 
ed a score card for evaluating flat pictures based upon 
Technical and Instructional Qualities, as follows: 

Technical Qualities—40 Points 
A picture should be: 
Artistic. Of Practical Size. 
Free from Blemishes. Properly Colored. 
Clear and Distinct. 
Instructional Qualities—60 Points 
A picture should be: 


Truthful. Significant. 
Authentic. Stimulative. 
Relevant. Suggestive of Size. 
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\While this is a mechanical device for arriving at a 
score for evaluation, it may achieve its most beneficial 
results in the stimulation it provides in arousing the 
teacher to carefully scrutinize and evaluate pictures s« 
lected for classroom use. 

In addition to the general standards which apply to 
all flat pictures for school use, there are specific con 
siderations applicable to the separate subjects or re 
lated subjects, 

‘or the selection of geography pictures, Gregory 
gives the following suggestions, although they appl) 
in general to such subjects as history, agriculture, in 
dustry, ete. The pictures should show clearly : 

1. The features of the landscape which influence 


man’s activity. 


2. Some aspect of the climate of the places 
studied. 
3. How man makes use of and adjusts himself to 


the environment. 
+, Each picture should have a clear statement as 
to its location, activity of man, time taken, etc. 
Thralls* summarizes the rules for selection of 
geographic pictures by stressing : 
l. Their geographic quality, 
2.Their contribution to an understanding of the 
relationships developed at a specific teaching 
level. 
3. The maintenance of a proper balance so that 
children will not secure a one-sided view of 
man’s adjustment in a specific region 


+. The inclusion of key items, natural and cul 


tural, characteristic of a given region. 
Merton® recommends the following te hnique ly 
used in the analysis of pictures, 

1. Set down all you see in the picture. Do not 
depend altogether upon what you are fold to 
see in the caption, 

2. Read the caption connected with the picture 
and note just how the picture illustrates it. Do 
you see in the picture what the writer of the 
caption points out? 

3. What is there new or strange in the picture? 

4. What other pictures 
mind? Why? How? 


5. Does it recall anything you have read? How? 


r scenes does it call tO 


6. Look up the city, country, or person pictured 
and note exactly what the picture by itself tells 
you of these. 

7. This picture has probably keen selected from 
a large number. Why? 

8. If you are dealing with a related group of pic 
tures, note just what added bit of information 
each contributes and how well the group, as a 
whole, illustrates the city, country, event, or 
whatever is featured by them. 

9. Try to imagine yourself part of the scene in 
every case. Would the experience be a strange 
one or one that was familiar? In what ways? 

10. Remember that studying a picture means mort 
than merely looking at it. It means seeing and 
interpreting it. 


4Thralls, Zoe: “Selection and Use of Pictures” in N.E.A 
Journal, Nov. 1932, p. 248. 
5Merton, Elda: Visual Instruction, p. 25. 
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Enriching Child Learning 


By F. GERRIT HOEK 


Supervising Principal, Public Schools, Haledon, N. 
LTHOUGH the economic situation fcr the 
past few years has had its effect in somewh 
retarding the introduction and use of visu: 

aids in our educational institutions, an increasin 

rumber of schools have found ways and means 


establishing a visual teaching program 
There continues to exist to some €X 
that visual teaching consists solely in the use ot 


the motion picture. But the motion picture is onl 


a part of the visual aids program \Ithough we 
now have the sound-on-film equipment in whicl 
schools are finding increasing values, we must 1 
forget the many other desirable and valuable teac! 
ing aids which exist. For example, | believe that 
more use could be made of that very fine visual 

the stereograph, whicl tfords excell ean 
close observation and study of a pi ne « 
cellent use for the eo2zraph woul ( he pres 


ervation and future study of outstanding works o 
The motion picture does not afford this, in spit 
some strong claims by manufacturers of such 
jectors for their “still projection.” Wetailed, unnu 
ried study can be made of a subject by the uss 
the stereograph 


The combination lantern slide and opaque projector 


also provides means for careful detailed study of pi 
tures both through the lantern slide and through thi 
enlargement of flat pictures and prints. Field trips and 


visits to museums, manufacturing plants, art gal 
leries, educational exhibits. also constitute a ver 
important part of a visual instructior program 


These are all agencies that should be definitely 
I"h ll agencies that should | ; 


corporated in a well-rounded curriculum 


When I was appointed to my present positior 
some two years ago | found that no definite plat 
for the use of visual aids existed in this school 
system. Any one initiating a visual aids prograt 
will encounter various difficulties their variety 
and degree depending to a great extent upon thi 
understanding and the attitude of faculty, board of 
education, parents and community, and by the kind 
of equipment which may be available, or funds fo1 
its purchase. 
the same throughout the country so I shall review 


Fundamentally these problems ar 


briefly my experiences in the hope that those to whom 
this field of didactics is a new venture may be benefited 
thereby and perhaps find in it a solution to theii 
problems. 

[In beginning my visual aids program my liabil 
ities greatly outnumbered my assets, of which I had 
but two: first, my conviction of their values, and 
my determination to incorporate them in my school 
work, secondly the help of certain outstanding edu 
cational and industrial agencies. The task befor 
me was no easy one, as there were neither equip 


. - > . 
4 brief report of the writer's experiences 
in developing a visual instruction program. 


ment nor funds available, and neither the Board of 
I<ducation, the faculty nor the community in gen- 
eral were familiar with this type of education. 
here was ene thing to do simply begin the pro- 
ject and educate them to it. | was convinced that 
familiarity with the method and its benefits would 
he a more efficacious means of winning them over 
to its merits than any talking I might do. My ex- 
perience proved this to be the case. A means for 
raising funds was imperative and plans were laid for 
a school circus, another new venture for this com- 
munity. Enough money was raised to purchase a 
silent projector. 

ln the past few years rapid progress had been 
made in developing sound-on-film pictures and 
equipment.  \fter considerable time spent on a sur- 
vey of the possibilities in sound equipment, I felt 
justified in purchasing a sound projector. The 
library of good educational sound films is growing 

pidly, and the 16 mm sound projectors have been 
so perfected and simplified that there need be no 
difficulty in their operation, whether in classroom 
or auditorium. The research which has been done 
alues of the sound film in education, I be- 
lieve, has conclusively demonstrated its effective- 
ness and efficiency as a teaching aid. Recent. ex- 
\rnspiger, Westfall, and 
University of Chicago seem to have shown that 


periments — by Rulon, 
there is a very definite place in classroom pro- 
cedure for sound film. In Dr. Westfall’s report on a 
study made of results with silent and sound pictures 
he stated that the pupils expressed a five to one 
preference for sound films. I do not feel of course 
that the student’s own choice should be a basis for 
selection, but tests that have been made show in 
many instances a greater learning power and re- 
tentiveness on the part of the pupil through the 
use of sound films. We here at Haledon have watch- 
ed the classes closely, observing the increased 
amount of interest in the pictures shown, in subject 
matter, and the greater responsiveness and accuracy 
in replies to questions based upon the pictures 
shown. 

\Ve use our sound pictures in social science, mu- 
sic, art, science, literature, manual training and we 
also use it to show pictures suitable for the pri- 
mary grades. It might occur to some to ask if the 
silent films are used as frequently now since the 
purchase of sound equipment. The regular film 
schedule as organized for this school year consists 
only of silent pictures as we had only the silent 
projector when this schedule was prepared. The 
pictures chosen fitted into the subjects being taught, 
and the teachers who had had previous experience 
with these films, knew their contents and_ their 
adaptability to our program of studies. However, we 
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are supplementing this list with the new sound films 
wherever possible. 

When we feel that the situation warrants, we 
combine classes for auditorium showings. We do 
not encourage this method, however, as | am a firm 
believer in the effectiveness of classroom instruction. 
There are times, however, when grouping will ex- 
pedite matters. Some additional labor is required in 
the setting-up of the sound equipment for audi- 
torium use, but these efforts are more than repaid 
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when results show increased pupil knowledge. 

In our system no child is permitted to operate the 
projector. It is felt that this is teaching equipment 
and as such to be used by the teacher. 

Taking into consideration the results of experi- 
ments of leading workers in the visual aids field, 
and my own experiences for the past ten years, | 
have come to the conclusion that the sound-on-film 
instructional picture is one of the best teaching medi- 
ums. 


Use of “The Film Estimates” by Civie Organizations 


By MARY BELLE POWELL 


HE Beaumont (Texas) Motion Picture Council 

is an organization composed of representatives 

from about forty civic organizations, eighteen of 
which are parent teacher groups. This Council is in 
the fourth year of its existence and has made a record 
in Texas. 

It has been chiefly interested in considering the 
movie as a factor in the child’s and adolescent’s recre- 
ational life. To us (members of the council) the best 
long time solution for the matter lies in a motion 
picture appreciation project in the schools; and in 
study groups for adults. 

So far schools are doing too little with the motion 
picture appreciation idea. Over-loaded teachers, 
cramped budgets, and a certain amount of inertia, ac- 
counts for this situation. On the adult side the 
Motion Picture Council for the months of February, 
through June of 1937, conducted a series of lessons in 
Motion Picture Appreciation. To these lessons were 
invited members of other groups such as literary so- 
cieties, professional, educational, and religious organ- 
izations. 

However, the motion picture appreciation work is 
somewhat a long-range solution, and we have been 


confronted with the need for an immediate aid of 


some sort. Therefore, all parent-teacher groups in 
Beaumont have placed the Film Estimate Weekly in 
all school and public libraries in our area—twenty- 
two libraries. The following information is given to 
each librarian : 

Use of Film Estimate Weekly 

elim : 

1. To make available, early enough and often enough, 
for every boy and girl, and interested parents, a dependable 
estimate of motion pictures. 

2. To assist the child in forming the habit of choosing 
pictures suitable for his age group. 

3. To furnish means for cooperation between school and 
home in doing something about this social problem of choos- 
ing correct movie fare for the youth. 

Thinking parents have realized many pictures are unsuit- 
able for children and adolescents, and most parents would 
like to have a dependable way of choosing pictures for the 
children. 

It is physically as well as financially impossible for the 


parent to see all pictures before permitting attendance by 
their children. Many would not know how to advise even 
though they could perform such a miracle. There are good 


Describing a constructive use of a film 
review service for schools and homes. 


but these come monthly and 


hen too 


reviews in some magazines, 
thus are too late for many pictures coming here. 7 
the older boy and girl—the adolescent—must learn to make 
choices for himself. Usually he does not want to depend 
upon choices made by his parents 

The reviews now handed you come weekly and are recent 


enough to cover practically all the pictures coming to 


Beaumont. It is hoped they will create the habit of shop 
ping for pictures. The reviews include all feature pictures 
released through the year. 

These “Film Estimates” are published by the Educational 
Screen, a magazine devoted to visual education, and official 
organ of the Department of Visual Instruction of the Na 
tional Education Association. They are composite esti 
mates by experienced judges, and the service is now in its 
eleventh consecutive year. 

Suggested Plan For Use 

Cut the reviews apart, pasting one review on a card the 
kind used in regular library filing. Thus each week there 
will be eight cards to prepare, since there are eight reviews 
on each card 

File the cards alphabetically according to titl 

When the system is begun, show the child how to use the 
file and card, explaining the information given. The most 


important item, the age grouping, will need careful explan- 
ation of terms, also the remarks that will be given as to 
suitability, or unsuitability, for each group. (A) is Dis 
criminating Adults; (B) is Youth or Adolescent; (C) is 
Child. 

Then try children out to see if they can find a review 
desired and see if they can understand the card. 

After the librarian is sure the child knows how to use the 
review, if she occasionally asks pupils if they are looking 
to see that the pictures they had thought of seeing are suit- 
able for their age group, her work is done except for seeing 
the reviews are always prepared for filing upon arrival. 
There will be a few pupils who will be glad to make this 
their duty—and it should become a project for the children. 

It is the parent’s duty to ask his child (when the ques- 
tion of movie attendance comes up) if he has looked to se¢ 
if the picture is suitable for his age group. The motion 
picture chairman will explain these cards and their use to 
the parent-teacher group and will occasionally ask parents 
if they are doing their follow-up work with the child. 

These reviews are not to be used as an advertisement for 
certain pictures, or something by which one can censor 
pictures. They are a means of getting information about 
pictures as one gets information about books or plays. The 
child is not told what he must choose. 

In the elementary schools the librarians place the 


(Concluded on page 326) 
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FOR 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Conducted by Marie Zoe Mercier 





Factual Films For History 
And Social Study 


ACTUAL films of several kinds are more and 

more at the complete disposal of social science 
and history classes to an unusually effective degre¢ 
though there are still many gaps in a school pro 
gram which must be filled in other ways. Eve 
the presence of film material in certain subjects dos 
not exclude the necessity of text and lecture with it 
The use of film here as in other class room subject 
is only justified as a short cut inasmuch as it allow 
the eround so cut to be covered more than once 11 


the same allotment of time merely running the 


film again. 

Current releases of newsreel films are as ofte1 
the object of despair as high hope both among thea 
tre audiences and in the columns of the critic. W1] 
with the limitations imposed by the problems o 
censorship, propaganda and editorial 
lic usually goes home with the imnocuous consola 
tion of the speed race ii some form or other and 
erumbles. The several thousand feet of anonymous 
and interchangeable Chinese or Loyalist soldiet 
dead on the edge of ditches no longer offer th 
startling antidote after the first few. | 
may well be that the result of all the intrepid can 


( Sallit 


era shooting by newspaper men and free lance 
adventurers that always turn up when history 1s o1 
the point of being made, will find itself several yea 
later in a type of film composition represented b 
the feature length 7sar to Lenin with Max Eastmat 
as editor and commentator. 

Tsar to Lenin is a skilfully edited succession o 
shots culled from innumerable film libraries and pri 
vate collections. It starts out with scenes taken of! 
the Tsar’s family in recreational moods by the Tsat 
himself and found in the Winter palace after the a 
sasination of the whole family. Carefully and re 
peatedly the important faces of Lenin, Stalin, Trot 
sky, Kerensky, Kropotkin, John Reed, Radek, the 
Tzarevich, Zinoviev and many others are flashed o1 
the screen until they grow familiar with a certain 


impact of personality which must always be a littl 
less powerful in a text. The present Lenin sym 
pathizers have objected strongly to bias on the sid 


of Trotsky in the commentary. In fact when ob 
jectors became articulate along about the second 
week of its New York run the Filmarte theatre put 
up a sign “Please respect our pickets.” But on the 


whole it represents a technique of newsreel editing 


which commands respect. With only slight traces of 


bitterness the tightlocked dilemna before Tsar and 
Church, the gay unconcern of the baronial classes, 
the abysmal differences between possession and 


vant In a country where the problems of organiza- 
tion had become almost superhuman, all of these 
elements are presented calmly and with a pervading 
sympathy and recognition of the necessarily inexo- 
rable contrast of facts in history and life. In any 
hilm designed for study of the deeper historical and 
social conflicts it is imperative to establish in some 
way the admission that each side acts as it does ac- 
cording to its own voices and not because one is of 
heaven and the other of less than earth. If direction 
and comment depart from this initial position the 
essential drama of human conflict is never lost and 
something of the character of a universal work of 
art has crept into a difficult production. Tsar to 


J . ] 


Leni tor this reason achieves something of that 


lhe King’s People, edited by John Drinkwater, is 
also an edition of newsreels which takes up half of 
s feature length from early shots of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria to that of George VI. Unfortun- 
ately, to the point where we hesitate to recommend 
it, an amateurish flavor is introduced by the fictional 
treatment of Mr. Drinkwater’s procedure in collect- 
ing the material, with shots of his family and a tea 
party or two. However, the conviction of passages 
recording conversations with George Bernard Shaw 
and lady .\stor only strengthen the point that un- 
adorned personalities of this kind in natural setting 
on the screen will always have interest. If there is 
any bias at all here, it is the mild one for which 
somehow or other we repeatedly forgive the English. 

Spanish Earth, munitably photographed by Joris 
Ivens with a running comment written and spoken 
by Ernest Hemingway, is an entirely different 
thing. Beautifully, sympathetically, probingly one- 
sided it shows the sun-hardened face of the Spanish 
peasant, the plow, the symbolic irrigating water 
flowing suddenly on parched land, enemy planes 
poised in the burnished sky of a defenseless hill 
town, all of these with a lyrical rhythm of contrast 
which of itself is one of the components of a real 
work of art. Perhaps in a few years, when sides are 
less vociferously taken, if we have as deeply human 
a documentary film of the motives and hardships 
incurred by adhesion to the rebel cause and both are 
edited and mounted with the insight, creative 
thought and human sympathy which makes litera- 
ture and painting enduring, we will have something 
infinitely more engrossing in the art of recreating 
history than anything even as notable from the 
pomt of view of pure cinema as The Life of Emile 
Zola. 

Yellow Cruise is a feature length travel film with 
a running comment in English, following the ex- 
pedition of a fleet of specially designed French Cit- 


(Concluded on page 340) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





Educational Method (17 :65-69, Nov. °37) “Radio 
Guidance for Geography Instruction in the Cleve- 
land Elementary Schools,” by W. M. Gregory, 
Cleveland Educational Museum. 

The inauguration of a new geography course in 
Cleveland has been aided by radio broadcasts and 
slides. Five classes in each of 120 schools were 
served with sixteen to eighteen weekly radio les- 
sons, the other lessons for the week carrying out the 
suggestions made during the broadcast. The scheme 
required the production of 100 or more sets of dup- 
licate lantern slides, about 5,000 for each grade 
division. By this method, the teacher was assisted 
in the proper selection of material, and also in the 
proper use of the slides. All needed materials, in- 
cluding the projector, are delivered to the class- 
room at the beginning of the semester. An outline 
of the lessons for Grade 4A for one semester is in- 
cluded in the article, as well as the script for one 
radio lesson. The radio geography lessons have 
been broadcast since September, 1930, and have 
clearly proved their value according to the author, 
who is well capable of judging from his long ex- 
perience in the field of visual instruction. This tech- 
nique seems to be an excellent one for introducing 
a new course, as it saves teachers, otherwise busy, 
from floundering about with materials difficult to 
correlate with daily lessons. 

(pp. 60-64). “Surmounting Barriers to Human 
Learning,” by Howard A. Gray. 

An interesting survey of the history of human 
aids to learning reaches its climax with the visual- 
auditory picture. It overcomes tremendous barriers 
to learning, such as space, seasonal limitations. 
reading disability, limited range of vision, opaque- 
ness of most matter, the minute scale of much or- 
ganismic functioning, and rate of speed, often too 
slow, or too rapid to be visible. We do not have to 
take turns in using projection mechanism, but great 
groups may see simultaneously. In the film, every- 
thing goes off as planned. No experiments fail, 
or keep us waiting. Historical continuity, also, is 
presented in a minimum of time. The selective 
quality of a good educational film and the excellent 
organization of material, all made dynamic on a 
fitting emotional basis, preclude ambiguity and con- 
fusion. Words alone are often uncertain in their 
meaning, but when used carefully to aid concrete- 
ness, misunderstanding is obviated. The picture has 
the power to raise the general level of learning, 
but those most in need of learning are most ben- 
efited. 

This article is one of the most concise, compre- 
hensive, keenly analytical, and logical in its deduc- 
tions, of all our contributions to film literature. 

Cinema Progress (2:15-17, Oct. 37) “How Moral 
are the Movies?” by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck. 

During the past summer at the University of 
Seuthern California, the author tried to obtain a 


cross-section of the opinion of cultivated people in 
regard to the present status of the movies as an in- 
fluence in civilization. There is probably nothing in 
all history to match their invasion. The tremendous 
influence of the movies is accounted for on the 
eround that we think with our muscles, not only 
with the skeletal muscles that have to do with action 
and reaction, but with the smooth or visceral mus 
cles involved in breathing, digestion, glands, and 
blood circulation. 

Most of the students, responding to the question- 
naire submitted, were High School and University 
instructors, assuring mature judgment. Many type 
questions are included in the article with the various 
ratings each received. On the whole, it was held 
that the motion picture does seem to cultivate and 
dignify the art appreciation of the public. On about 
half of the items, the cinema suffers disapproval 
“There seems to be a heartache for the wholesom« 
simplicity and the sincerity of a Will Rogers or a 
Marie Dressler... We shall not get very far in the 
long stretch of years with all this until art and art 
appreciation are made central and fundamental in 
stead of incidental in all the schools of America.” 


The American Scholar (6 :4+35-444, Autumn, °37) 
“Let the Movies be Natural,” by Mark Van Doren. 
The movies were successful long before we re 
ognized them as an art, and before schools con 
ducted classes in screen appreciation. Movies can 
be most dignified by being themselves, and, since 
they are very truly an art, by being interesting. The 
interesting is the good. Denying this is harmful 

both to the art and to the people enjoying it. 

The movie was invented to tell stories and its one 
main means is by photography. Sound has come 1n, 
but it has been absorbed by the primary function 
The most interesting picture could be followed 
without serious loss by a deaf spectator. The movie 
goer has gone to see a story told, not to hear it 
told. The movie is a unique art and it cannot be 
elevated by attempting to reproduce the work of 
another art, such as a literary masterpiece. The as 
sumption is that the limits of the movie art are 
ignored, and no art can be elevated by ceasing to be 
itself. A movie, made from a novel, may be an ex- 
cellent movie if the director has his eye on the 
movie and not on the classical writer, which is usu 
ally not the case. He forgets his own art in bor 
row.ng another. A novel or a play must be trans- 
formed almost beyond recognition if it is to be made 
into a veritable movie. There are many qualities 
of a play that do not come over into the art of the 
screen directly. The play deals with a fixed scene 
while the observers of the picture have learned to 
expect that the point of view and the amount of 
anything being seen will change constantly. Mr. 
Van Doren claims that this difference is of great 
significance. 
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Education (58: 65-69, Oct., °37) “N¢ Undei 
standing Through Visual Aids”, by 

That most deadly malady of all teaching, verbalsi 
has been shown to prevail to an alarming extent 1 
even our best city schools. Pedagogy seeins wedde 
«0 catechetical methods, irrespective of 
terests and needs. Verbal reflexes are often met wit 
such as, “The Chinese people worship their aunt 
These evils may be reduced to a large extent 


\ctual contacts ith thi 


sisters.” 
by concrete experience. 
in their natural environment probably pr le the he 
means for concrete experience. ‘‘Less direct, yet onl 
partially abstract, are contacts with experien | 

the use of pictorial materials.” Six types of sucl 
terials are mentioned, but the author limits his di 
cussion to the motion picture. Prof. Hogben, of tl 
University of London, is quoted as saying, “\Vhat 
have still to realize is that (the cinema) can expla 
many things which many people can nevet 
at all, if they have to rely on the printed word.” 
still picture shows products or results; it can o 
suggest action. The motion picture shows processes 


development, change ; 


as well as the method used. The number of times 
film should be projected, the technique of using 11 
instruction and the place of discussion in using a 
tion picture are fully treated. 

The Educational Outlook, Londo 14: €7-°8 
Summer, °37) “Puppetry in Schools”, by J. | 


Marriott. 


This excellent treatise on the educational use ofl 
glove-puppets includes not only a practical description 
but stresses the psychological basis by ich many 
retiring pupils are helped in a release of a cramped 
personality. The reviewer has felt for many yea 
that most educators are overlooking several unique 
advantages of puppetry, consequently this article, say 


] 


ing what she has wished to say, 1s heartily reco 
mended. 
Book Review 

Our Country From THe Air, by Edna E. Eisen, 
Kent State University. Kent. Ohio, Wheeler Publish 
ing Co., Chicago, 224 pages, cloth-bound. Price $1.20 
The two hundred and twelve views from the air, 
descriptive 


reproduced in this new publication witl | 
and prodding reading matter opposite each picture, ar 


truly revealing of our country in a scenic and indus 


trial way. The imaginary journey extends from 
coast to coast via Texas and the central siates. A 


scene from the air, because of the extended range of 
the camera's eye, is an intermediary step between a 
surface photograph and a map. Hence, it may well 
be used in introducing map symbolism. The reading, 
however, in this work is adapted for more advanced 
While looking at the 


inches, one readily makes appli 


geographical study. full-page 


picture, 7/42 by 9M% 
cation of the story on the page to the right The 
photography is remarkably clear and_ well-defined 
throughout the book. The child’s love of adventure 
is strongly appealed to, in this method of learning to 
interpret a landscape,—to see the use made of land, 


and the work done by water. S. E. M. 
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Have You 


ordered your copy of the new 
THIRTEENTH edition of the famous 


“1000 and ONE BLUE BOOK FILM DIRECTORY” 


This standard, indispensable film reference source ap- 
pears this year in enlarged format, includes more films 
, more convenient than ever to use. OVER 
4500 FILMS, elaborately classified according to subject, 
vith full information given on each film whether 16 

m., silent or sound, title, number of reels, 
synopsis of contents, sources distributing the films (240 
ich sources listed!) and prices charged. Price 75e. 


(Only 25¢ to subscribers of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON THE VISUAL F'TELD 
AVAILABLE FROM EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. 
Weber, Ph. D. 

Au important contribution to the literature of the visual 
held. Presents in unusually interesting form the results 
of extended investigations on the teaching values of the 
lantern slide and stereograph. 


156 pp. illus. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers) 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VIS- 
UAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

[he first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it 
Not only valuable to research workers, but an_ essential 
reference work for all libraries. 


Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS 
IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 

A complete bibliography on the field to June 1930. Over 
1,000 references to books and magazine articles. (Addi- 
tional references by Mr. Weber through September, 1932. 
appear in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for October 1932.) 


24 pp. Net Price 30c. 
SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL 


AIDS. By Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


13] pp. 


Directions for making Etched Glass Slides, using Colored 
Pencils; Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper 
Cut-out Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink 
Lantern Slides; Still Films; Cellophane Lantern Slides: 
Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric 
Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon 
Copies of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue 
Prints; Sepia Prints. 


24 pp. 


) 


Net Price 25c. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND ORDER BLANK 
Check material desired and fill in coupon below 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 1 year $2.00 [J 

2 years $3.00 (] 
To sub- 
Price scribers 
1000 and One Films $ .750) $ .260 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 FJ 670 
Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 


Instruction 1.00 ZF 670 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual 

Aids in Education .30 Net DJ 
Simple Directions for Making 

Visual Aids 25 Net 1 


Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


[ have indicated items desired and enclose check for $........ 
PE SIIIE gi oa ook 0 k uiecsatodwidinud Rideau ae ka eee 
SOME Ot StCOOt ax. o.0kid db cescaadsebucsgecell eee 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





Presidential Letter 


T is unnecessary for me to state at the outset the 

feeling I have in regard to the very great honor that 
has been conferred upon me by my election as Presi- 
dent of the Visual Instruction Department of the 
National Education Association. We have a large 
department and a growing department. We have a 
department that stands at the forefront in the field of 
educational progress. Perhaps more than any other 
department in the National Education Association, we 
have the problem of interpreting the impact of new 
technological instruments upon school policy and school 
material. Because of that responsibility it is exceedingly 
important that we clarify our thinking in this whole 
field. May I, therefore, very briefly indicate the four 
major areas in which we must think through our 
problems. These areas, as they relate to visual in- 
struction are stimulation, production, distribution and 
utilization, I shall comment briefly on each of them. 

Stimulation. If we may accept the report of Dr. 
Cline Koon as roughly accurate, approximately one 
school in twenty-five in the United States was equip- 
ped with a motion picture propector in 1936. Approxi- 
mately one school in fifteen was equipped with a lan- 
tern slide projector. Other data show that the 
extent of use of visual materials in schools is roughly 
proportional to the size of the school. As the school 
gets larger, the amount of visual materials used in- 
creases. This means that in large cities there 
is today quite extensive and intelligent use of visual 
materials. But at the other extreme, especially in 
our rural areas, good materials of this sort as well 
as other teaching materials are extremely scarce. 

What methods stimulate schools to utilize increas- 
ingly these better teaching materials ? 

The first of these methods is stimulation by in- 
forming. Extensive studies have already been made 
wltich have demonstrated the value of visual materials 
in certain fields. Excellent articles point out how 
visual materials can be best used. This informattion, 
however, has not gotten down to the rank and file 
of our teachers. This can, perhaps, be best passed 
on through a much wider and better distribution of 
the many excellent articles, books, and magazines now 
available which treat the problems. Happily the amount 
of available material is increasing rapidly. Much 
of this material has been drawn together and digested 
in the volume recently published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary 
of the Literature. This book shows very clearly that 
up to 1936 most of the significant articles in this field 
have appeared in the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. This is 
an excelient showing for the magazine. 

However, we must also have articles prepared and 
made available in all types of educational journals. 
There ought to appear each year literally hundreds 
of articles in the various state journals, teachers jour- 
nals, newspaper articles and the like. This is a chal- 
lenge to every member of the society. Not only must 


we write more extensively for an increasingly large 
number of journals but demonstrations and discus- 
sions of these newer techniques in education must 
receive a place on national programs, educational pro- 
grams, on programs of subject matter groups. 

Stimulation directly from the members of the Vis- 
ual Instruction Department of the National Educa- 
tion .\ssociation is another important method of. in- 
creasing interest in the field. Our present membership 
is 415. If we could increase this to one thousand 
members by January 1, 1939, the range of our ef- 
fectiveness would be enormously expanded. The 
organization of branch divisions of our department, no- 
tably the Massachusetts branch and the Metropolitan 
branch in New York City, are a forecast of what can 
be done to stimulate further growth and_ thinking 
along the line that I have suggested. 

Production. We need more and better production 
of visual materials. In the past we have depended far 
too much upon free materials—posters, exhibits, slides 
and motion pictures. We can make no real progress 
in this field until we have an ample supply of visual 
materials competently made by producers who utilize 
excellent techniques of production and who are closel\ 
in touch with the best thinking in the curriculum and 
teaching field. 

The rapidly increasing participation of teachers in 
the production of their own visual materials is a happy 
portent. I do not believe for a minute that this 
kind of production will take care of our needs. It 
will, however, have three very excellent results. First 
of all, it will develop a competent group of teachers 
who also are specialists in production. 

Second, it will care for specialized needs which can- 
not be met on a national production basis. Third, 
it will make available to those who produce for na- 
tional consumption a group of technical assistants who 
will know clearly the needs of the school and will have 
sufficient technical training to know what can and 
cannot be done in production in these various fields. 

I look upon film production by the national govern 
ment as an especially auspicious omen. Through films 
we can sensitize our citizenry to the problems of soil 
erosion, crime and juvenile delinquency, housing, flood 
control, national recreation facilities as exemplified 
in the national parks. Such films can and should be 
produced by our national government. In such pro 
duction again the government needs the guidance and 
council of experts in these various fields, especially 
those who see the problems in terms of its teaching 
possibilities and needs. 

Distribution. Under the heading of distribution, | 
am thinking about the problem of obtaining and dis- 
tributing the materials once they have been produced. 
This problem has been solved in our larger cities by 
excellent libraries. It has not been solved, however, 
for the majority of schools in the United States. There 
has been a great deal of interest in the co-operative 
film library plan which was first discussed in_ the 
[EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. Certainly development of state- 
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owned film libraries which would rent or make films 
and slides available free to schools, as 1s done in Ohi 
needs extensive promotion, 

We shall not have solved our problem, howevet! 
until every school can get the films or slides or flat 
prints or exhibits at the time when they need them 11 
their teaching. This means far more extensive city, 
county, village and state libraries. It also means, it 
seems to me, much lower cost per unit than we have 
at the present time. When we reflect on the fact that 
the German government has made as high as 
prints of one of their science films, with undoubted 
savings in cost due to mass production, we see the dis 
tance that we must and can travel. 

Utilization. One of the major problems now con 
fronting teachers is how to use visual materials satis 


factorily. There is much bungling use of these ma 
terials. Perhaps this is inevitable as we learn new 
teaching techniques. But if we set about working 


on this problem right now and do the job well, much 
of this inept use can be eliminated at the outset. Cet 
tainly we now know how to dispel the show or en 
tertainment idea. No educational film program worthy 
of the name conceives of the use of visual materials 
as an entertainment. Certainly there is no longer any 
excuse for not having satisfactory projection in a 
classroom. Certainly there is no need now for the 


t 


method which assumes that by exposing children to 
the viewing of a large number of slides, they are auto 
matically educated. Yet these three errors in the us¢ 
of visual materials are frequently made. What can 
we do about it? 

Clearly we need an extension of teacher training 
First of all we need in-service training. Second, we 
need improved training in teacher-training institu 
tions. There are today, in the United States, more 
than one million teachers. Of this number I doubt 
whether more than twenty-five thousand have receiv 


ed any training at all in the adequate use of visual 


material. Pennsylvania has led all of us by making 
such training a state requirement for a teacher's cet 


tificate. Other states plan to follow suit. Our prob 
lem then, is first, to develop techniques for in-service 
training, and second, to see that instruction in the us¢ 
of these new teaching tools is given in the teache1 
training institutions. 

The introduction of courses or units of instruction 
in this area is not really so difficult as it sounds. It 
Is largely a question of outlining the probl m to teach 


er-training institutions, showing them what needs 
be done and how to do it. One effective method for 
introducing this problem to educators generally is to 
have literally hundreds of institutes on visual instru: 

tion throughout the country. These have already been 
held in a number of places. The Ohio State Univei 

sity, the University of Georgia, the University of Flor 
ida, the University of California, the University of In 
diana and many others have held such institutes. Most 
of them have been reported in this journal. Even now 
one state is planning a two-weeks seminar to be at 

tended by the faculties of teacher-training institutions 


] 


| 
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as a device for acquainting them with th 
Certainly there are many opportunities for demon 


IS prob 


strations in the use of these materials. Paul Reed at 
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Rochester, New York, for example, is holding a series 
of Saturday classes at which one teacher from every 
school attends a two-hour session on visual instruction. 
This kind of training can and must be extended. 

One especially important problem which we must 
attack and solve is the gearing of visual instruction into 
progressive methods of teaching. There has been too 
much use of such materials as instruments to do better 
what ought not to be done at all, to increase the amount 
of subject matter emphasis, to increase the emphasis 
on information. There has been a corresponding fail- 
ure to see visual materials as devices for raising prob- 
iems, stimulating interest, awakening curiosity, sensi- 
tizing students to major social problems. 

In conclusion, may I say that the size of the problem 
should not dismay us in the least, | have had an op- 
portunity to meet and know a large number of the men 
who are leading the thinking in the visual instruction 
held. They are doing an excellent job. They under- 
stand the opportunities in and the limitations of these 
materials. They do not believe that visual materials 
are the be-all and the end-all of education. They see 
these materials, however, as providing certain concrete 
experiences without which any program of progres- 


sive education will inevitably fail. EpGAR DALE. 


The First Educational Film Of The 
Visual Instruction Department 

The Visual Instruction Department released its first 
educational film at the Detroit meeting when it ap- 
proved as its own presentation the film, Speaking of 
Safety, which had been produced under the direction 
of the New York Metropolitan Branch of the Depart- 
ment. The film is a one-reel, silent picture on the 
subject of child safety in traffic. Its production and 
distribution, free to the educational field, was made 
possible by the Automobile Safety Foundation, which 





Somewhere in this} 


country, every time 
dit) aol olel SM dT ol Soy OS 
THREE MINUTES, one 
child js injured in an 
automobile accident — 





From the film “Speaking of Safety’ 


financed the project as a contribution to the teaching 
of safety in elementary grades. The Highway Educa- 
tion Board collaborated in its preparation. 

The plan for the film was prepared by a committee 
of elementary school principals, supervisors and teach- 
ers and visual instruction authorities, working with 
the producers, and was tested with pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades in schools in New York City; Garden 
City, N. Y.; 
borough, N. Y. Their reactions were used as a guide 


and the Scarsborough School, Scars- 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught .. . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 











FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO 
GREATER PICTURES ARE 
AVAILABLE THAN THESE: 


Merry-Go-Round of 1938 
Show Boat 
My Man Godfrey 
Three Kids and a Queen 
The Road Back 
—and Deanna Durbin's great picture— 
THREE SMART GIRLS 


100 MEN AND A GIRL 
(Catalogue 15) 














Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 
and other motion pictures. 


=_ 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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in the production of the picture. The horror element 
was entirely avoided in the film. Its purpose is to 


motivate children in the habit of carefulness in traffic. 


It presents several typical traffic danger situations to 
children in highway traffic. This is done by ordinary 
traffic scenes and by talking automobiles, the fronts 
of which turn into cartoon faces with titles coming 
out of their mouths as they tell of the toll being taken 


in children injured and killed in automobile accidents, 


warn the children against carelessness in crossing 


streets, urge them to “remember not to forget to be 
careful always,” and exact a promise of carefulness. 

\ teaching guide with scenes from the film has been 
prepared to accompany the film. 

The picture was produced by Films of Commerce 
and is meeting with enthusiastic reception on the part 
of schools throughout the country, the demand being 
greater than can be taken care of by the 100 prints now 
in circulation. About 200,000 children are seeing the 
hlm each month. Prints have been deposited with the 
visual instruction departments of state universities, 
museums, and state department of education and sey 
eral commercial exchanges from which schools may 
borrow prints without cost, except for transportation 
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Another scene from the film 


charges. Applications should be made to Films of 
Commerce Co., 21 West 46th Street, from which they 
will be referred for filling to the depository nearest 
the applicants. 


Use of the “Film Estimates” 


(Concluded from page 320) 
reviews of those pictures appearing for the week of 
bulletin boards either in the library or the main hall. 
In the junior highs the librarians have given lessons 
in the use of the reviews and this has stimulated 
interest in more lengthy reviews such as can be found 
in Scholastic magazine, Boy's Life, Literary Digest, 
and Life. In the senior high the students have been 
informed about the service, and the sponsor of the 
school paper intends to carry some news notes about it. 
To each parent group the use of the reviews has 
been explained and the importance of follow-up work 
on the part of the home has been stressed. Some 
elementary schools have felt the service will possibly 
be of more value to the parent than to the child of 
these years; Therefore, these school principals make 
mention of the system when such groups meet in regu 


lar or executive sessions. 
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and changing to modern modes 
of life. ... Manchukuo and its 
still doubtful destiny. ... Geog- 
raphy, Industry, and History— 
allofthesethings become clearer 
when pupils see these five im- 
portant classroom films, edited 
from a wealth of pictures made 
by the famous American ex- 
plorer-traveler, Julien Bryan. 


Order now to insure early delivery.... 


Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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Christmas in Other Countries -- In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


HE celebration of Christmas includes a mixture of pagan 

and Christian customs that vary according to the coun- 
try. Children in intermediate grades are interested in the 
ways Christmas is celebrated in other countries. For chil- 
dren of those grades these slides could form the background. 
for stories about various kinds of Christmas celebrations. 


Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


2. Children in Italy receiving their gifts from a large 


vase—the urn of fate. In the background on the table is a 
miniature representation of the nativity. 

3. German children on Christmas eve looking at their 
Christmas tree decorated only in lights and bon-bons. 

4. Norweigan children looking in all kinds of hiding places 
for their Christmas presents. 


1. Children in provincial France putting 
shoes before the hearth on Christmas eve to receive presents 


from “father Christmas.” 


wooden 


5 


0. 


. Christmas carol singers in England. 


An American child 


stocking full of presents. 
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The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made slide 
is made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 


finely _ fin- 





ished etched 





glass = with 
ordinary 











medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 
or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 






































inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 
slide is read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
recetve 
a new pic- 
ture. 
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Many exclusive 


HOLMES peatures 


never before thought possible 
ona 16mm projector. 


The HOLMES 16 mm projector welcomes a 
comparison test based on picture quality — 
quietness of operation—size and brilliancy 
of picture -——- volume and quality of sound 
reproduction. Let any professional operator 
make your test for you. 










A_ mechanically 
superior projec- 
tor that costs no 


more. 


TATU YL 






plet “equipment ~ ximately 7 
pounds. REELS—4 to 1600 feet 


The HOLMES 16mm and 35mm Projectors 
are used by world renowned lecturers and 
professional motion picture operators all 
over the world and in the better class of 
schools, colleges and scientific institutions. 





Write for full information and technical details. 


HOLME 25 mm PROJECTORS 


CHOICE OF OFESSIONAL OP VER’ 
HOLMES amen CO., oe Orchard St. Chtenes 








“The Epic of the Orient 
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6 Reel Feature 16mm Sound 


A graphic spectacle of China's struggle 
against ignorance, famine, poverty, pestilence 
and superstition. With vivid and striking con- 
trasts it gives a new and unforgettable under- 
standing of Chinese life, culture and traditions. 


An Authentic Document of China’s 
Teeming Millions 


"First rate documentation to a crisis . . . an epic 


struggle ... lucid .. . rich in contrasts” 
N. Y. World Telegram 
"Vivid . .. striking . . . genuine pictorial beauty" 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


extraordinary" 
N. Y. Post 


"Unique ... marvelously done... 


“Vividly and unforgettable he has recorded 

anachronistic China from bare bleek Gobi Desert 

and shaggy Inner Mongolia to shiny modern 

skyscraping Shanghai" Cue Magazine 

Rental Prices and Full Information 
Upon Request 


All necessary sound projection equipment 
supplied if desired. 


200 New Sound Features 


Special school assembly programs 


“Robinson Crusoe" 
NOW A TALKING PICTURE 


Exclusive Distributors 
COMMONWEALTH 


PICTURES CORP. 
729 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES Being brief notations on 


: -jf- . f . : ° } 
significant doings and events iu the intial field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





New University Visual Services 


To the rapidly growing list of University Extension 
Divisions serving their state with visual aids, must be 
added the Bureau of Visual Instruction recently estab- 
lished at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. This Bureau will rent 16mm, silent and sound 
films, and lantern slides, to schools and other organiz- 
ations. The Extension Division of the University of 
Alabama, and Western State Teachers College of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., also plan to distribute films and 
other visual aids on state-wide bases. 

rN A 

A cooperative film library is being established by 
the Extension Division of the University of Michigan, 
and another by the General Extension Division of the 
University of Florida. In Massachusetts, the Boston 
University School of Education is organizing a co- 
operative specialized film library in addition to their 
regular Free Films Service. 

a A 

Reports indicate that the Wyoming Visual and 
Radio Conference which was held at the university 
recently may lead to the establishment of a state visual 
service to the schools of Wyoming. 











TEAMWORK.... 


It is our aim to cooperate with 
the Educator in making 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film more valuable for 
Audio-Visual Education. 


Let us send you detailed infor- 
mation on new movements in this 
direction. 


Among our recent outstanding 
contributions in this field, are: 


1. CHILDREN’S HOUR PROGRAMS 


(for primary grades) 


2. RECESS PROGRAMS 


‘sound and silent) 


3. OUR WORLD IN REVIEW 


(edited from Pathe News material) 


4. SECRETS OF NATURE 


(British Instructional Films) 








WINTER SPORTS FILMS 
ICE HOCKEY - SKI-ESTA - SNOW FUN 
For Sale or Rental 








Catalog of 900 Entertainment and Edu 
cational subjects sent upon request. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St., Dept. E-12 New York, N. Y. 























Survey Reveals Growth in |6mm. Field 


The Motion Picture Division cf the U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce is making a survey of the 16mm 
and 8mm. equipment field to secure accurate, worth 
while information on this particular branch of the 
motion picture industry for the comparative years 
1932 and 1937. Early returns from this questionnaire 
show a steady development in the use of 16mm. filn 
in industrial and educational work. 

Inquiries were sent to producers, manufacturers, 
laboratories, libraries and camera and projector com 
panies to establish capital investment in 1932 and the 
current year, and comparative employment totals for 
those vears. Additional questions were asked on thi 
number of industrial, educational and advertising sub 
jects made, average number of prints per picture, 
average production costs per foot and methods of 
distribution. 


Notes from Abroad 


South Africa. Since the recent establishment of a 


National Film Library in the Union Department o 
Kducation, use of educational films in the schools oi 
South Africa has been increasing steadily. In respons: 
to this demand, £2600 will be available for the pur 
chase and production of new films, as compared with 
£800 in 1936. The Union Library films are rented 
to member-schools at a nominal fee and are restricted 
to use with projectors approved by the Film Division. 
The loan of films from foreign industrial firms is re 
quested by the Director of the National Bureau and 
Social Research for South \frican schools. 


Germany. During the three years since its founda 
tion, the National Education Film Bureau has fur 
nished German schools with 17,000 16mm. projectors. 
In the near future 70,000 German schools and uni 
versities are to be supplied with such apparatus, ac 
cording to a report from the U. S. Motion Picture 
Division of the Department of Commerce. The 
Bureau is interested in foreign educational films and in 
the exchange of its own similar films with interested 
organizations in the United States. So far the Bureau 
has produced about 300 educational films. 

* 


Great Britain. According to an analysis of incom- 
plete replies received by the British Film Institute. 
there are only 540 projectors in use in the schools of 
England and Wales, and 140 in Scotland, or approx- 
imately one school in 500. Although England is far 
behind other countries in the use of the film in edu- 


cation it is a leader in the production of fine documen- 
tary films. 
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Teacher Training in Visual Aids 


(Conde from poe 31 SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


Although the final tabulation indicates what the 
writer considers to be a reasonable safe guide (not 
model) in preparing a syllabus for a course in visual 
instruction, he does not mean for this tabulation to 
imply that all visual aids instructors agree on the 
amount of time to be devoted to each topic. There 
extreme divergence of opinion in this regard. In all o 
the thirty-two topics, except one, technique in the us« 
of motion pictures, the number of hours given eacl 
topic in one or more courses is zero. In one top1 
photography, the variation between the number of 
hours devoted to it in two different courses is thirteen 

Course Instructors. In view of the variation in topics 
covered in the course and the time devoted to each, 
might be of interest to know something of the imstruct 
ors in the courses. The seventy-six instructors have 
a total of twenty-nine titles, only one of which is Pro 


fessor of Visual Education. Only twenty-seven of the 


seventy-six instructors had titles that indicated thet 





: - 7 ac - traininoe Tabl 
connection in any way with teacher training. ‘Tabl 


shows the distribution of these titles. 
TABLE 4 
No. of 
Title Instructors 
Professor of Education , ; (en < 1] 
\ssistant Professor of Education ..... ; 4 
Associate Professor of Education | One COPAY 





Professor of Visual Education 1 ’ 
Consultant in Education ] 

Director of Teacher Training and Personne ] 

Dean of College of Education ...... | | Perhaps there is one illustration that 
ey eee ee | has extraordinary educational value and 
seneniig Mepeers ery nie yea you would like to discuss it with the en- 
Director of Museum* ..... ae tire class, while all can see it clearly. The 
Director of Universit extension” ] Spencer Model VA Delineascope pro- 
Lecturer on Visual Education ........ vides the means of enlarging the illus- 
\ssistant Director of University Extension ] 


tration easily and quickly. 
One of the following fifteen titles was held by one 01 
ore of ‘ remaining forty-nine instructors: Tr TA . 
more of the remaining forty-nine i aa lhe Model VA illustrated above is a 
Professor of Business Administration combination instrument which will pro- 
Associate | rofessor of History ject lantern slides as well as opaque ma- 
Professor of History t ial 
: : ; erials. 
Professor of Physics 
Professor of Bact riology 


Associate Professor of Physics A built-in fan cools the light chamber. 


Professor of Geography and Social . . — 
\ new elevating device makes it simple 


Science . . 
Professor of Ansieuiter: to center the picture on the screen. It is 
\ssociate Professor of Industrial Arts a modern projector and modern projec- 
Assistant Professor of Biology tors are easy to use. 


Instructor of Photography 
Professor of Mathematic 


a Write for complete description and 
Professor of Handwriting list of sources of pictures and slides. 
Professor of Home Economics Address Dept. R-7-12 

Credits Offered for the Course. The number ct 


( 
credits offered varies from one to four, with about 40 
per cent of the institutions offering two credits, 35 per ~ I nN ( O an 
cent offering three, and the remaining 25 per cent pencer € S Mp y 
being about equally divided between one and four. 


PEN 
(To be concluded in January) Buffalo New York 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





The Place of the Motion Picture 
in an Arts Exhibit 
By F. M. WORRELL 


Director Visual Education, Public Schools, Englewood, N. J. 


URING the recent depression many administra- 

tors found to their dismay that although their ad- 
ministration of school business had been conscientious- 
ly and intelligently managed, they had neglected a very 
important part of the educational program, namely— 
selling the school to the community—with the direct 
result that many school activities, classed by certain 
public groups as “fol-de-rols of education,” were sub- 
ject to much public censor, in many cases cut from the 
curriculum entirely. 

Unfortunately, as many of these courses furnished 
the sole interest and opportunity for a large part of 
the less gifted children, their elimination forced the 
pupils to study materials beyond their scope and in- 
terests, dooming them to failure in an educational sys- 
tem which should have provided for their successful 
development in suitable fields. 

One of the best ways to enlighten the public as to 











Always More 
For Your Money 


from 


EASTIN 16 mm. 
PICTURES 


Davenport, lowa 


Change today to our superior entertainment 
film service—sound or silent. Send coupon today 
for our big free catalogue. 


mm Oe eee 
esstin 16mm. Pictures | 


Davenport, lowa 

Please send us, without obligation, your new catalogue of 1edenn. 9 

=~ silent rental films. | 
EE Mas aki chee ed SEM eREEKSCESOREMERORECO CO. projector and 


—— to make use of films for the following purposes: 

(State make and whether sound or silent) 
| ( ) Regular weekly complete entertainment programs (about 90 
| minutes) | 
| ( ) Occasional complete entertainment programs (about 90 
minutes) | 
( ) Recess entertainment, or combination entertainment educa- 
| tional programs (about 35 to 40 minutes) | 

| ( ) Instructional films for classroom use 
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the value of these new school activities, reducing, there- 
by, the possibility of adverse public opinion in the fu- 
ture, is through the medium of the school exhibit. 

Parents and friends, viewing the products of their 
children’s activities in art, manual training, domestic 
science, printing and the various clubs now considered 
part of a progressive school’s program, cannot help 
but feel a sense of pride in their accomplishments and 
an appreciation of the educational opportunities which 
made these results possible. 

But a school exhibit that creates in the observer a 
self-satisfied frame of mind has only accomplished half 
its possibilities. To be truly constructive it must show 
him not only the end products but also the conditions 
under which these were produced, indicating not only 
the school’s strength but also its weaknesses, outlining 
what must be done to bring about improvements and 
suggesting ways in which his support and co-operative 
activity may bring about their consumation. 

The observer should leave the exhibit feeling that 
although the schools have done well with their avail- 
able facilities there is much room for improvement, 
that conditions are far from perfect and that through 
his efforts in advancing the educational program in his 
city much good can still be accomplished. 

In other words, a school exhibit should stimulate a 
desire for a continuous improvement of educational op- 
portunities, in the minds of the citizenry, rather than 
supine satisfaction with present conditions. 

This idea was carried out, to a very slight extent, 
in a recent Arts exhibit of the Englewood Public 
Schools. An English teacher of the Junior High 
School, owner of an inexpensive motion picture cam- 
era, acting in conjunction with members of the staff, 
planned and produced an eight hundred foot film de- 
picting the Board of Education, schools of the city and 
their respective faculties, and activities of the Junior 
High School. 

The production involved no expensive “settings.” 
Real situations were used. The “acting” was the nor- 
mal activity of the groups pictured. The expense— 
less than twenty-five dollars. Although the picture 
was not planned with the idea in mind of creating a 
dynamic urge in the mind of the observer to aid in 
furthering an educational program, it did show the ac- 
tual making of many of the objects on exhibit and 
pictured a number of school activities which could not 
have been exhibited otherwise. 

A booth was set up at the exhibit for the showing 
of the film. Student operators, working in relays, pre- 
sented a continuous “show.” Other students, using 
our public address system, described the activities as 
they were pictured. 

The crowd around the booth was so great that many 
times we wished we had planned for more space. Ob- 
servers were not content to view the picture once, they 


stayed and saw it several times. After they had tired 
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Rapi0-..-.- MAT MAKE YO 
Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 












For Screen 


Write for F 






IS THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 





USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


UR OWN “ABRAHAM LINCOLN" — 10 reels 


TYPEWRITER SLID ES Just released as a 16 mm talking picture. 


A United Artists production starring 
seeeere’ WALTER HUSTON 
Rental prices on request. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 EAST EIGHTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ree Sample 














of this part of the exhibit, they went to 
ticles themselves, appreciating them mo 
had seen the conditions under which 
made. 

The old saying “The proof of the pt 
eating” holds good also when applied to 
week following the exhibit the town pa 


torial on the value of the Arts Cours: 
ending with a statement to the effect th: 


duction of public funds because of | 


requires educational curtailment, the art 


be left in the curriculum. 


Junior Walton League Film 


A school-made picture on the Junio 
League, produced by R. L. Swanson of 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin, is 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the 
Wisconsin. The film thoroughly porti 


while activities carried on by the Junior 


such as, planting shrubs and flowers, « 
and other wild life, reforestation proj 


ing of animals, and other studies of ou 


| 16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


Wspect the al for 
deg diangg os RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
| re a A few of our Large Catalogue of 


ey had beet RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *® KEEPER OF THE BEES. ® GALLANT 
ne is in the FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST x I CON- 
ey a QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
an exhibit. Th: OLD SANTA FE %*% EAT ’EM ALIVE * CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
per ran an edi * SILENT ENEMY % JANE EYRE *% KLONDIKE * 
- ‘ducatior RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
S Ml e@ucati RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
+ when a re * NOW OR NEVER % THIRTEENTH GUEST *% RED 
HAIRED ALIBI » all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
ww tax returns all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS »* all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


Isaak Walto CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1ddi 


1 
| 


S Courses 1N1uUSt 








Wilson Junio 1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
L\ tlabl | es 
University o 16mm SOUND OR SILENT 


Jpn Anivsn NEWSREEL Service for Schools 


Latest releases once a month 


‘aring tor bird Write for complete information and free list of latest titles. 
cts, sdap car LEWIS FILM SERVICE 





ttdoor life 105 EAST FIRST STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 








— 








JAN 


*The Da-Lite Challenger consists of a 
roller-mounted screen in a metal case 
to which a tripod is pivotally attached. 
The extension support of the Standard 
Challenger locks automatically in place. 
The De-Luxe Challenger models have 
crank and gear lifts. 


Show Movies or Stills 


The Easy, Time-Saving Way! 


With a Da-Lite Challenger Screen, getting ready to show pictures is 
no problem for the teacher. This screen has a tripod and can be set 
up instantly, anywhere.* No delay clearing books from a table or 
desk! The screen is also adjustable in height to the projection re- 
quirements of any room. The Challenger is only one of many types 
in the Da-Lite line, which includes box table models, hanging wall 
screens and stationary auditorium screens. 


Da-Lite portable Screens have glass-beaded or mat white surfaces. 
The glass-beaded surface is usually best for classroom use as it gives 
the brightest, clearest pictures. For auditoriums, Da-Lite theatre- 
type stationary screens are also available with silver surfaces and in 
seamless form. 


DA-LITE SCREENS 


AND PROJECTION ACCESSORIES 





FREE Literature 
Mail Coupon 


Now! 








DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 1237 
Dept. E.S. 2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Send FREE literature on Da-Lite Screens and Accessories. 

Name 

School 

Address 

City 
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“SPINNING SPOKES” 


One snappy 16 mm silent reel on 


BICYCLE SAFETY 
THE MARION STUDIO 


4106 N. 24th Place MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











A GOOD SCREEN 


Means Clearer, Brighter Pictures 





54" x 72" 


150 last 








$9.90! 


SPECIFICATIO S 
@ Perforated Professiona @ Portab! Corstructior 
Cloth @® Sound or Silent 
@ Wood Struts Projection 
@ Fib:e Container @ Guaranteed Sat sfactivo 


A Great Va'ue fer Classro-m, Auditorium or 
as a Secondary Screen for Emergency Use 


HORNSTEIN [_«itect sate 
P ia O T O S A L E S or Through 


; Your Dealer 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago, I". 




















Onlythe Best 
16mm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 
Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MARSE LISRARY BV Bi 








WANT TO BUY 


16 MM. SILENT OR SOUND-ON-FILM 
EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
Will Buv Complete Library 


GENERAL FILMS LIMITED 


1924 ROSE ST., REGINA, SASK. 

















16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


FOR 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH USE 


SKULL AND CROWN—with Rin-Ti 
BLACK BEAUTY—with —y r Ralstor 
SILENT ENEMY—A Living Record of a 
The Story of the India 
DANGERS OF THE ARCTIC—Story of t! 
LADY OF THE LAKE—Sir Walter Scott’: 
UBANGI—Amazing African Travel Filn 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND—ALL TALKING. 
THE CHRISTUS—The Life of Christ. 
CROWN OF THORNS—Outstanding Pass 









OVER 100 SILENT PROGRAMS 
100 REELS SOUND 


Rentals East of Miss. Only—Catalog on Request 





Visual Instruction Supply Corporation 
1757 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Educationa! Screen 





TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
pry sie 1 $5 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classrootmn use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 











Another Film On China 


To the list of timely motion pictures on China 
should be added the 6-reel feature, J7/t Is China 
available in l6mm sound from Commonwealth Pic 
tures Corporation, New York City. This film is a1 
interesting and informative travelog covering cot 
siderable territory, from Inner Mongolia and the 
bleak Gobi Desert to modern Shanghai, giving vivid 
glimpses of the customs and pursuits of China's 
teeming millions and their struggle against disease. 
famine and poverty. There are maps charting 
Japanese invasion and sequences of marching Jay 
anese troops. A good commentary, written by J: 
Foster and narrated by Alois Havrilla, accompanies 
the picture. 


Releases from Nu-Art 
Mr. ( ;ordon \\ ; 


Films, Inc., has signed contracts with rtcinema .\sso 
] 


ee ee cnc : 
Hedwig president ot Nu 


ution Tig 


ciates, Inc., for exclusive 16 mm. distri 
on the following films: Abraham Lincoln, The 1 
ery Bride, The Bad One, Corsair, Du Barry, R 


? 


LA 1 
mg jor the Akoon 


/ |; } 204 ‘ > f 
lndiscreel alld Nex ) ( rk N 


1 


plus seven Hugo Reisenfeld Musical shorts. 
These pre xluctions were formerly released 
United Artists, and star: Jeanette MacDonald, Jo 


) 


Bennett, Gloria Swanson, Zazu Pitts. Dolores Del Rio 


1 
LHrOU 


Fannie Brice, Bebe Daniels, \Walter Huston, Bi 
Morris, Hari Richman, Conr: 


Crosby, Chester 
Brown. Douglas Fairbanks and othe 


Nagel, Joe FE. 
Primary School Film Programs 


\n innovation in the film service offered by Waltet 


(). Gutlohn, Inec., is the introduction of *¢ hildren’s 
Hour Programs,” which are specifically adapted and 
edited for children in the 6 to 12 year age group and 
are distributed in 16 mm. sound-on-film. The progra 

consist of one reel films with instructional and enter 
tainment material selected from Pathe’s World in Ke 
view series, and contain nature studies, marionettes 
and novelties. For primary school work, the Children’s 
Hour Programs fill a long-felt need and should find 
widespread use in schools throughout the nation. 


Additions to Filmo Library 


The following new 16 mm. films are announced by 
Bell & Howell Company: The Toy Shop (1 reel sound ) 
a Christmas story in color with musical background ; 
One Metre Board (1 reel sound and silent) and Thre. 
Metre Board (1 reel silent), which give instruction 
in mechanics of spring-board diving by the Olympt 
champion, “Dutch” Smith; Cobbler Captain of Koe 
penick (6 reels sound), a German language comedy- 
drama with English titles superimposed; Siames: 
Journey (2 reel sound), a Huntington-White travelog. 











Indicate on coupon the information you wish ES1237 
AMPRO CORPORATION 2839 N. Western Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd., BRISTOL, AMPRO SALES DEPARTMENT— 
5 St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol 1. England. 
Please send me information on: 
New Ampro Model L 
Ampro l6mm. Silent Projectors 
Amp-o 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors 
Ampro 16mm. Convertible Models 


Name 
Address 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Adventurous Blonde (Glenda Farrell, Barton 
MacLane) (Warner) Another in the “Torchy 
Blane’ comedy-mystery series, about as usual. 
Fast, breezy action—somewhat incoherent at 
times—as the incredibly clever newspaper-hero- 
ine must again side-track her wedding for the 
solving of another murder. 11-30-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair of Kind (C) No Value 
Awful Truth, The (Irene Dunne, Cary Grant) 
(Col) Fast, hilarious farce-comedy op-ning 
with breezy divorce and ending with inevitable 
reconciliation. Notably fine for subtle character 
acting by stars. Clever mixture of genuine 
comedy, rowdy farce, and near burlesque. 
Risque bits strive to be inoffensive 11-30-37 
(A) Excellent of kind (Y)Sophisticated (C) No 
Barrier, The (L. Carrillo, J. Parker, Jas. Elli- 
son) (Para) Rex Beach’s melodrama of reven- 
ge in an Alaskan outpost intermingled with 
love of young lieutenant for a supposed half- 
breed girl. Although fists fly film lacks « xpect- 
ed vigor. Chief merits are Carrillo’s fine char- 
acter role and beautiful scenery. 11-23-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair (C) No 
Borrowing Trouble (Jed Prouty, Spring Bying- 
ton)(Fox) One of the best to date in Jones 
Familyseries of domestic comedy dramas. Natural 
boy action and wholesome family relationships 
depicted with simple realism, humor and sympa- 
thetic understanding. Good social values. Over- 
drawn climax doesn’t seriously detract. 12-7-37 
(A) Fair (Y) and (C) Good 
Carnival Queen (Robt. Wilcox, Dorothea Kent) 
(Universal) Mediocre Class B film whose carni- 
val background might have been made interest- 
ing. but which suceceds in merely being stupid. 
Feebly directed and acted, the empty-headed 
little heroine being especially painful and un- 
convincing. 12-7-37 
(A) and (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Conquest (Garbo, Boyer) (MGM) Gorgeous ro- 
mantic melodrama dotted with history, elabo- 
rately set, done with power, dignity and b auty 
by anotablecast. Makes Napoleon’s whole career 
center round one colorful love affair. Boyer and 
Garbo do outstanding roles. Long and tempo 
slow at times. 12-7-37 
(A) Notable (Y) and (C) Very Mature 
Damsel in Distress (Fred Astaire, Joan Fon- 
taine) (RKO) Light, pleasing entertainment, 
absurd far-fetched story, but charact-rs and 
situations make it quite amusing. Rather more 
story, less dancing than usual. Some excellent 
photography, novel camera effects and settings. 
Gracie Allen very funny. 11-36-37 
(A) Amusing (Y) Amusing (C) Amusing 
Ebb Tide (Milland, Homolka, Farmer) (Para) 
Stevenson's thrilling adventure drama of three 
der licts in the South Seas, notable for excel- 
lent characterization by Homolka and Barry 
Fitzgerald. Unpleasant, slow-moving story, but 
grippingandsuspenseful. Impressivesea photog- 
raphy in Technicolor. 11-30-37 
(A) Interesting (Y) Strong (C) Absolutely Not 
First Lady (Kay Francis, Preston Foster) 
(Warner) Literal screening of stage play satir- 
izing Washington politics, expertly done by 
notable cast which makes the most of the 
character comedy and witty dialog, but the 
theatricalized “‘society’’ and artificial plot are 
merely amusing. not convincing. 11-30-37 
(A) Very ed of kd (Y) Perhaps (C) Little Int. 
Gangway, (Jessie Matthews, Nat Pendleton) 
(British-Gaumont) Handsomly staged and pho- 
tographed with appealing song and dance n u m- 
bers by engaging little star. Fast, breezy action. 
but combination of musical comedy, mystery 
drama and burlesque, not very convincing. Achie- 
ves some susponse, and occasional humor. 11-23-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair (C) No 


Great Garrick, The (Brian Aherne, deHaviland, 
Horton) (Warner) Skilfully produced, finely act- 
ed thoroly delightful and amusing satire basedon 
imaginary episode in life of England’s great 
18th Century actor. Authentic sets, costumes, 
atmosphere. Aherne does title role with humor 
and charm. 11-23-37 
(A) and (Y) Excellent (C) Good if inte-ests 


Hold "Em Navy (L<w Ayres, Mary Carlisle) 
(Para) Lively Annapolis picture emphasising 
its rules and traditions. Story not new; con- 
cerns rivalry of two midshipmen over girl and 
troubles of spoiled hero until he learns dis- 
cipline. Features football with a novel twist 

hero doesn’t even play in bie gam*! 11-30-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Prob. Entertaining 


Hot Water (Jed Prouty, Spring Byington) 
(Fox) Pleasing addition to the Jones Family 
series, realistic in characters, incidents and 
family life. Mr. Jones is elected mayor on the 
reform ticket after exposing crookedn ss of 
his opponent with aid of his two boys. Whole- 
some family entertainment. 11-16-37 


(A) Fair (Y) and (C) Good 


, 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


In the Far East (Russian, English Titles) 
(Amkino) Bewildering, incoher.nt melodrama 
of espionage in a Soviet camp on the Eastern 
border between Siberia and Manchukuo, where 
preparations are made to blast road through 
mountains despite Japanese and Trotsky spies. 
Little story or character value. 11-16-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Poor (C) No 


It’s Love I’m After (Leslie Howard, B. Davis) 
(Warner) Delightful, gay satiric comedy, €x- 
pertly directed, acted. Clever dialog, brisk 
tempo, and very amusing situations as actor- 
hero tries to disillusion infatuated debutante 
who brazenly pursues him, and almost loses his 
leading lady, whom he really loves. 11-16-37 
(A) Very entertaining (Y) Sophisticated (C) No 


Lady Fights Back, The (Irene Hervey, Kent 
Taylor) (Universal) Engine-r-hero, and hero- 
ine operating fine fishing club, battle over pro- 
posed dam construction which will cut off sal- 
mon. supply. Situation solved by ‘salmon 
ladder” arrangement. Thin, lightly amusing, 
far-fetched. Appealing backgrounds. 11-16-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful int. 


Last Gangster, The (Edward Robinson) (MGM) 
Grim study of ruthless, egotistic “‘big shot” 
gangster, confined to Alcatraz. Upon release 
seeks son and revenge on wife who married 
again, but contact with boy stirs him to self- 
sacrifice instead. Unpleasant but absorbing, 
well-told and acted. 11-23-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Strong (C) No 


Live, Love and Learn (Montgomery, Russe!l, 
Benchley) (MGM) Smoothly acted combination 
of breezy, exaggerated, sophisticated whimsy, 
slapstick and serious drama. Penniless artist, 
catapulted to fame and riches, temporarily 
loses sense of values and his wife; recovers 
both before too much damage done. 11-16-37 
(A) Amusing of kind (Y) Prob. «nter. (C) No 


Merry-Go-Round of 1938 (Lahr, Savo, Auer, 
et al) (Univ.) Crazy, hilarious stuff made 
thoroly funny by able performers and direc- 
tion. Substantial, human story of vaudeville 
quartette’s d-votion to their adopted daughter, 
deftly interwoven with good comedy acts and 
song numbers. Clean fun. 11-16-37 
(A) and (Y) Very good of kind (C) Prob. amus. 


Mr. Boggs Steps Out (Stuart Erwin, Helen 
Chandler) (Grand Nat’!) Homey, quiet littlecom- 
edy concerning business endeavors of ingenious 
statistical clerk who acquires tottering barrel 
factory and makes success of it. Erw'n well- 
east, and village character roles and romantic 
element add interest. 12-7-37 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Amusing (C) Fair 


Mv Dear Miss Aldrich (Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Walter Pidgeon) (MGM) Rather labored 
comedy with much absurd, meaningless action, 
and incredible situations. Edna May Oliver 
provides a few laughs as the dominating aunt 
of heroine who inherits newspaper run by sup- 
posedly woman-hating managing editor. 11-30-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) Doubtful Int. 


Murder on Diamond Row (Edmund Lowe, Se- 
bastian Shaw)(U.A.) Settings and photography 
interesting, but rather clumsily to'd story pro- 
vides only mild suspense Action rambling, char- 
acters quite colorless, and Lowe hardly con- 
vinces as a rehabilitated Scotland Yard detec- 
tive who must and does get his man. 12-7-37 
(A) and (Y) Fairly good of kind (C) No 


Murder in Greenwich Village (Richard Arlen 
Fay Wray) (Col) Inane, loosely-knit combina- 
tion of mystery, melodrama, stormy romance, 
feeble comedy. extraneous situations and gen- 
eraliy hectic action. Arrogant, wealthy heroine 
is extricated from murder mess by far-fetched, 
clumsy solution of crime. 11-30-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) No Value (C) No 


Nothing Sacred (Lombard, March Winninger, 
Connolly) MGM) Lavish, well-acted, crazy, farce 
about big, bad newspaper exploiting country 
heroine supposedly dying of radium poisoning. 
Hilarious mess of brazen faking, comic drunken- 
ness, wisecrack dialog, socks-to-t h e-jaw, burl«s- 
qued absurdities—and all technicolor!! 11-23-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Partners in Crime (Lynne Overman, Roscoe 
Karns, Muriel Hutchinson) (Paramount) Cheap 
and thoroly unsavory mess, aptly titied, offered 
as comedy, and peopled by undesirable and 
disrsputable characters concerned in_ black- 
mailing, crooked politics and generally dis- 
tasteful goings-on. 11-16-37 
(A) (Y) and (C) Stupid 


Return of Maxim (Russian, English Titles) 
(Amkino) Second in trilogy of propaganda 
films glorifying early Bolshevist party. Com- 
plex and slow-moving, finely acted. Vividly 
portrays activities of secret organizers and 
Bolshevist press, striking workers, mass march- 
ing, riots, grim deaths for ‘‘the cause.” 11-16-37 
(A) Interesting (Y) If it interests (C) No 


Second Honeymoon (Loretta Young, Tyrone 
Power) (F o x) Elaborate, sophisticated comedy, 
embroidered with hilarious slapstick as money- 
flinging, playboy h e r o re-woos and re-wins e x- 
wife from hersecond husband. Latter is a “‘stuff- 
ed shirt” so it’s all very gay, and right and 
proper ! Appealing subordinate roles. 11-23-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Better not (C) Ng 


Sheik Steps Out, The (Ramon Novarro, Lola 
Lane)(Republic) Poor choice for Novarro’s re- 
turn to Screen. Innocuous but naive, outdated 
love story of desert sheik, who is really a Span- 
ish count, and spirited American heiress whom 
he “‘tames.’’ Pleasingly acted by star, and some 
good desert scenes. 12-7-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No interest 


Syanish Earth (Contemporary Historians) Stir 
ring, vivid portrayal ef Loyalist Army’s defensg 
of Madrid and environs. Emphasizes need of 
good soil to guarantes food supply and shows 
work on irrigation project along with war 
scenes. Partisan but effective narration by Hem- 
ingway, impressive photography. 11-23-37 


(A) Fine of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Stand-In (Leslie Howard, Joan Biondell)(U.A.) 
Sprightly, frank satire on film industry. How- 
ard delightful as unsophisticated financial ex- 
pert sent to Hollywood to save movie company. 
Enjoyable blend of comedy, hilarious farce, se- 
rious drama, interesting backgrounds, deft di- 
rection and acting. 12-7-37 
(A) Very good (Y) Good (C) Doubtful interest 


Submarine D-1 (Pat O’Brien, Wayne Morris, 
Doris Weston, McHugh)(Warner) Routine plot 
of romantic rivalry subordinated to absorbingly 
informative aspects of U.S. submarine service 
and newly developed rescue apparatus. Striking 
sea and underwater photography. Avoids grim- 
ness and impossible heroics. 12-7-37 
(A) Interesting (Y) Verygd.ofkd. (C) Prob. gd. 


This Way, Please (Buddy Rogers, Betty Grable, 
Ned Sparks (Para) Largely ridiculous hodge- 
podge set backstage o f large movie-theatre, padd- 
ed out with slapstick and acts by popular ra- 
dio stars. Tiresome action concerns romantic 
complications besetting hero and heroine. 
11-23-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Passable (C) Doubtful int. 
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Christmas Seals 


are here again! 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 
DeVry Adds New Services Un NIVE R SA iF 


Herman A. DeVry. Inc. of Chicago, has just re 16 M M 
] 


cently announced a local newsreel plan in which 


beneficial tie-up is created between newspapers and 
local theatres. While the newsreel is not intended in SOUND PROJECTOR 








any way to compete with the features or shorts in 
theatres, it Is otfered as substitute for fre oifts and me 
bank night promotions. The plan has already been trie 


In several communities and has been found especia 





successful in towns having smaller populations whet 
there is a strong local interest in affairs 

The 16mm newreel being Stine by the Stadium New All-Purpose Model 
theatre in Evanston, IIl., is an example of the develop Now, for the first time, an 
ment in the Chicago area. Interest in the weekl ALL-PURPOSE 16MM 
showing has been growing rapidly, according to th Sound Projector is offered 
manager of the threatre. The newsreel is worked out to you. Completely flexible 
in cooperation with the Evanston News-/ndex, dail for the varied demands of 


classroom and auditorium 











newspaper, which supplies the cameraman with info1 
mation regarding news events in the territory. 

In order to make it possible for theatres who so di 
sire to produce their own newsreel, the DeVry con 
pany has set up a plan whereby the exhibitor ma 
lease the equipment. A camera, projector, exposur 
meter, reels, splicing machine and other necessary 
paraphernalia are included in the outfit 

Amateur cameramen are invited to write to the 
DeVry Company for further particulars. 

Another addition to the De\ ry list of services is the 
recently announced Special Centralized System Ds 
partment, headed by J. R. Cowan, which offers fre 
consultation service, layout plans, and advice on sucl 


installations. The DeVry Company now has availabl 





school centralized systems, which include public ad 


Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
other features. group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 


dress features, single or two-way communication Sys 


tems between principal’s office and classrooms, and 


Leica Deferred Payment Plan 


For those people who wish to extend their photo any desired size. No com- 
graphic scope with a Leica camera or wish to add to plicated threading. Easy on 
their present Leica equipment but who do not find it film. Requires no trained 
convenient to make a substantial cash outlay at on operator. Handsome mod- 
time, E. Leitz, Inc., announce the creation of a Leica ern case design. Can also 
Finance Plan, Under this plan the purchase of cameras, be used for silent films. 


A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
. Budget Plan.See yourdealer 
Screen Bargain or write for further details to 
Hornstein Photo Sales, 29 E, Madison St., Chicago, 
distributors of projectors, cameras and photographic _ | Universal Sound Projector 
accessories, is offering a special bargain in sound | eked ad 
screens. A 54”x72” perforated screen, with good struts, | SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
usable for silent or sound projection, in fibre container, | 192] Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
is offered at less than half the original price. | Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


new lenses, enlargers, projectors, or any other item ot 
Leica equipment including Leitz Binoculars may be 


paid for over a period of time. 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (6) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cine Classic Library (5) 
1041 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. (5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York Cit) 
(See advertisement on page 329) 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
Davenport, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1,4) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 337) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(1, 4) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Films, Inc. (6) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
( See advertisement on page 335) 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (6) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 330) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton’s Travelettes (1, 4) 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 

J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 333) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Lewis Film Service (6) 
105 E. 1st St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(Sec advertisement on page 334) 
National Cinema Service (6) 
3 W. 29th St., New York City 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 326) 
Visual Education Service (6) 

131 Clarendon St.. Boston, Mass. 
Visual Instruction Supply Corp. (6) 

1757 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 334) 


(3, 6) 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 6) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE 


MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 335) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films, Ltd. _ (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Holmes Projector Co. | (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago. 
(Sce advertisement on page 329) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
International Projector Corp. 

90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 

Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 313) 

S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Sunny Schick National Brokers (3, 6) 

407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Sound Projector (5) 
1921 Oxford St. ,Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 337) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 314) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3,6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES and PRINTS 
Colonial Art Company 
1336 N. W. First St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
The Photoart House 


(3, 6) 


844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hornstein Photo Sales 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
709 E. Eighth St., Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See adve:tisement on page 312) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(Se: advertisement on page 333) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
ST ERESCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(S_e advertisement on page 310) 
Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 
(Sce advertisement on page 312) 


] 


— 
ie¥) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 309) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
155 King St.. W., Toronto 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(S:ce advertisement on page 312) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 331) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

sound and silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 


(4 


(5 





sound and silent. 








Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 
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The Educational Screen 
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The Place of the Motion Picture in an Arts Exhibit (by F. M 
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Junior Walton Le ague Film 3] 
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Fourth Annual Leica Exhibit ‘ ‘ ; ; ; : 2 
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New Products from Central Camera 304 
RCA Victor Sound Catalogue BOS 
Stereographs and Slides on China jin a OF 
Helpful Source List of Visual Materials SOF 
DeVrv Adds New Service Dec 337 
Leica Deferred Payment PI: be 
screen Sargcalr 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Vis Edueation Simplified (by HT. B. Gray 
Film Production in the Edueational Field 

Storage and Preservation of Film (bv F. W. Daris 1) 

Who Should Make Instructional Films by Elias Kat ao 
In Memoriam—William F. Barr (by HT. L. Koose Mat of 
Summ r Courses in Visual Instruction May 152 
To a Great Teacher a Genial Scholar in Ideal Friend 

Herbert FE. Slaught . ; ; June 18¢ 
Visual Aids in the Serviee of the Churel Nov 87 


Foreign Films 

on Fil 

(Concluded from page 321) 

roen caterpillar trucks from Beirut to Shanghai over 
the Himalayas through the Khyber pass and Kash- 
gar. It is a more than ordinary travel film not only 
because of excellent photography, but because the 
route of travel is one of great and legendary interest. 
If there is no immediate possibility of our crashing 
tourist-proof Afghanistan, most of us have done it 
long ago with Marco Polo. This film should be of 
absorbing interest to geography classes. We have no 
real quarrel with it but in the light of the critical 
comments ventured above, it is our wish to en 
courage more in a travel film than the progress of 
mudded wheels hub deep in breaking ice, and a few 
freak shots of detached and doe-eyed natives. There 
are a few passages which have a definite value to 
anyone more than idly curious, notably that of a fes- 
tival and theatre production in a western Chinese 
town and that in which the young princess of a re- 
mote Himalayan village singing at her doorstep on 
a native instrument turns and speaks impeccably 
to the visiting explorer in his own language. 








The new two-case Filmosound 138, for 
both silent and sound film projection, 
offers the complete film protection of all 
Bell & Howells. Especially quiet, due to 
the sound-proofed blimp case in which 
the projector mechanism operates, 
Filmosound 138 is ideal for classroom 
or small auditorium operation. Other 
models for larger audience requirements 


@ Better pictures result from scratch-free films that are kept so by the complete film 
protection which is characteristic of all Bell & Howell projectors, sound and silent. 


BELL & HOWELL 






Film protection is an especially important consideration for schools which have any 


film library of their own, for these films will be quickly injured and soon destroyed 
unless they are used only on projectors that are designed to protect the film. 


Complete film protection is obtained in Bell & Howell Projectors by such superior 
I 


design features—most of them exclusive- 


1. FLOATING FILM—The sound and picture record 
areas do not touch any stationary part of the pro- 
jector mechanism, so that even the softest film 
cannot be scratched. 


2. JERKING OF FILM IS ELIMINATED — Harmonic cam 
moves film at aperture with correct steady accel- 
eration without “clawing” or jerking. 


3. “SAWING” ACTION IS AVOIDED— Shuttle teeth 


move in a rectangular path and parallel to the film: 


perforation wear is reduced to a minimum. 


4. ACCURATE TEETH—Shuttle teeth and sprocket 
teeth are accurately machined to distribute pres- 
sure over the full edge of the perforation. 


5. STRAIGHT LINE FILM TRAVEL— Film is not twisted 
at any point. All film-carrying parts are perfectly 
aligned. Twisting film opens splices, causes tearing. 


as the following: 


6. AUTOMATIC SNUBBER— Bent take-up reel or acci- 
dental stopping of reel will not cause film injury. 
A spring snubber on 1600-foot reel models auto- 
matically compensates—absorbs shocks. 


7. SELF-MONITORED REWIND— Damage from care- 
less rewinding is avoided by correct automatic 
tension on reel spindles. 


8. ROTATING SOUND DRUM Rotating ball-bearing 
sound drum (on sound models) prevents perfora- 
tion strain and scratching liable to result from 
stautonary sound drums 


For complete information about Bell & Howell 
projectors—information on how they qualify in all 
requirements of perfect projection as they do in 
complete film protection—mail the coupon below. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Fstahblished 1907. 











THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF 
PERFECT PROJECTION 

1. Rock-steady pictures, free from jump 

and weave (see our steadiness test ). 


2. Brilliant, uniformly illuminated pic- 
tures. 


3. Flickerless pictures, eliminating eye- 
strain. 


4. Simple, errorproof operation. 
5. A long life of constant dependability. 


6. Ease of maintenance . . . simplicity of 
oiling, cleaning, replacing lamps. 


7. Complete film protection. 
and also, in sound film projectors— 
8. Clear, crisp speech reproduction. 
- Pleasant, natural musical quality. 


The advertisements of this series tell how 
Bell & Howell Projectors meet. these re- 
quirements. 

















ALL-COLOR CHRISTMAS SOUND FILM RELEASE. “The Toy Shop’ —A one-reel, 16 mm. 
sound film in natural color—printed from Technicolor negative—that depicts 


a toy shop in a French Village on Christmas Eve. The toys “come to life, 
unfolding a delightfully gay and entertaining film story. Rental, $2.50. Out- 
right purchase, $50. 

e 
TWO-REEL ATHLETIC FEATURE “Mechanics of Springboard Diving’—A 16 mm. 


film in two reels by “Dutch’’ Smith, Olympic champion. Reel 1—One-Metre 
Board; Reel 2—Three-Metre Board. These films are silent, fully titled. Rental 
$1 per reel per day; purchase, $30 per reel. The One-Metre Board teaching 
film is also available in sound with verbal instruction by Mr. Smith. Rental, 
$1.50 per day; purchase price, $36. 


1 

s BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ES 12-37 
s 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

5 Please send me full information on (_) Filmo- 
# sound Projectors, (_) Silent Filmo Projectors, 
s ( ) Bell & Howell Payment Plans, (_) Silent 
t films for school use, ( ) Sound films for school 
§ use. 
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SAFE PROJECTION 





















TO SHOW 35-mm. pictures safely with- 
out a projection beoth...and to comply 
with fire underwriters’ requirements... 
project only film of the “safety” type. 
Specify Eastman Safety Film whenever 
you order 35-mm. movies, and look for 
the words Eastman... Safety... Kodak 
throughout the margins of each reel. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Ine., Distributors, Fort 


Lee, Chicago, Hollywood.) 








KASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 








